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the best  impulses  in   Irish  politics  had  no  place  in  the
administration of the scheme of 1782.
It was a complaint of Irishmen that many ministers who
were good Whigs in England were very indifferent Whigs in
Ireland. Fox never joined that company of truants. No-
where in all his speeches does his redoubtable liberalism ring
more clear than in his passionate hatred of the spirit that
shrank from the better mind of Ireland and condemned his
country to all the weary cycles of intrigue, hypocrisy, and the
hollow formulas of an unloved rule. The notion of ascendancy
was for him the poison of politics, whether the subject people
was Protestant or Catholic, the colonists or the conquered
populations of the Empire. His Ireland was not the Ireland
of the Anglo-Irish, not the Ireland of Charlemont and
Flood, an Ireland governed by an austere and democratic
Protestantism, still less the Ireland of Clare or Duigenan,
an Ireland scourged by a msenad Protestantism and held
tight in a corrupt supremacy. He looked further than
Grattan, for Grattan always wished to preserve the Protes-
tant establishment, and it is evident from Fox's language
that he did not think that establishment lasting. His eye
was much more alert than Pitt's for all the depravities
of the system of ascendancy ; he knew the price a nation
pays in self-respect and integrity for a government that is
in a state of permanent conspiracy against the national will;
he knew the peril of allowing an habitual contempt for law
and justice to grow and harden in the popular mind.
"Why," he asked in 1795, "is the law not respected in
Ireland ? Because it is regarded as an instrument of oppres-
sion, and as having been made upon a principle of pitiful
monopoly, and not for the general protection, welfare, and
happiness of the Irish people." " Is that miserable mono-
polising minority," he asked in 1797, " to be put in the balance
with the preservation of the Empire, and the happiness of a
whole people ?" " The Protestant ascendancy," he said in
1805, "has been compared to a garrison in Ireland. It is
not in our power to add to the strength of that garrison,